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mk. O'CONNELL’S SPEECII ON THE RE- | 
PEAL OF THE UNION. | 
Delivered in the British Parliament, April 22d, 1834. | 
CONCLUDED. | 
The British had uniformly checked the devel- | 
opment of her resources, paralyzed her exertions, || 
and ridiculed her pretensions to commerce. ‘They |, 
had never made any concession to her which they | 
had the power to withhold, or granted any favour | 
without reluctance. All the advantages which || 
Jreland had obtained from England, had been || 
wrung from that country like drops of her heart’s || 
blood, Whose sentiments were these? The | 
sentiments of Chief Justice Bushe. The house | 
knew how he (Mr. O’Connell) would be taunted, | 
if he ventured to speak in the same strain; yet || 
how feeble was his language, compared with the | 
emphatic expression of Chief Justice Bushe? For 
twenty years that learned gentleman filled the 
ofice of Solicitor-General; he was afterwards || 
made Lord Chief Justice ; and now let the house || 
hear his description of the motives which actuated || 
the promoters of the union, [The hon. gentle- |) 
man here read part of a speech delivered in the || 
Irish Parliament by Mr. Bushe, in which he stat- |, 
ed, that if the Irish Parliament consented to the | 
union, they would stultify theinselves by declaring || 
that they were incapable of governing the conn- | 
try, and asserted that the English Parliament were 
anxious to promote it, from intolerance of the pros- |) 
perity of Ireland.] ‘This, he (Mr. O'Connell) as- |, 
serted, was the real fact, and he called Lord Chief 
Justice Bushe to bear witness that England pro- 


| 
| 


moted the Union from intolerance of Irish pros-| which it was stated that a measure in favour of | purpose of meeting. 


perity. . He would now proceed to quote an opin- 
lon of some importance, for it was his good for- 
tune to be arguing the question not only with the 
authority of Lord Clare and Lord Chief Justice 
Bushe, but also with that of the present Prime 
Minister, Earl Grey. He was not, therefore, sup- || 
ported by men of doubtful principles, but by the | 
great lights of the country, whose unquestionable || 


talents had raised them above their fellow-men. || preside, in consequence of the apprehension in- || plode? 
This dif. || could have been carried without the rebellion ? 


The hon. member here read the following quota- | 
tion :—“ 27 counties have petitioned against the | 
measure. ‘The petition from the county of Down | 
s signed by upwards of 17,090 respectable inde: 
pendent men, and all the others in proportion.— 
Dublin petitioned under the great scal of the city, 
and each of the corporations in it followed ‘the 
example. Drogheda petitioned against the Union, 
and almost every other town in the kingdom in 
like manner testified its disapprobation. ‘Those 
in favour of the measure possessing great influ- 
ence in the country, obtained a few counter-peti- 
tions; yet, though the petition from Down was 
signed by 17,000, the counter-petition was signed 
only by 415. Though there were 707,000 who 
ad signed petitions against the measure, the total 

number of those who declared themselves in fa- 
Your of it, did not exceed three thousand, and 
many even of these only prayed that the measure 
might be discussed. If the facts I state are true, 
and I challenge any man to falsify them, could a 
hation in more direct terms express its disappro- 
bation of a political measure, than Ireland has of 
a legislative union with Great Britain? In fact, 
Nation is nearly unanimous, and this great 








majority is composed, not of fanatics, bigots or 


class of the community.” He had the authority 
of Earl Grey, then, for saying that the union with 
Ireland was not a contract. It appeared that in 
Lord Strafford’s time, the value of the different 
estates in Ireland was directed to be assessed by 
jurors of the country. ‘Treops of horse-soldiers 
were sent to the paris where jurors met, to be 
lookers-on, and if they did not perform their task 
to the satisfaction of the parties in power, they 


|| were at once seized and thrown into dungeons. 


Now, it struck him that the union of Ireland was 


partly effected, under the same sort of surveillance | 


and military intimidation, for in 1707, at which 
time a rebellion threatened to explode in Ireland, 
the military force amounted in number to 78,994 
men, and in 1798, when the rebellion was put 
down, the military force had increased to 91,000 
men; in 1798 it was not Jess than 114,000 men 


|—and in 1800, two years after the rebellion, it 


had augmented to 129,215 men. ‘Thus the army 
had gone on increasing precisely in the same pro- 
portion as the necessity for its augmentation had 
diminished, ‘They were undoubtedly good look- 
ers-on, and were accordingly employed in the 
service for which they were intended—viz. : in 
suppressing meetings. They suppressed a public 
meeting which was to have been held in King’s 
county, and another which was to have taken 
place in Clonmel, though the latter had received 
the sanction of the sheriff. He recollected that 
the first public meeting which he ever attended, 
was one convened to agree to resolutions against 
the Union. That meeting assembled in presence 
of a large military force. Part of the scheme 
adopted for carrying the Union, was to persuade 
the Protestants that if it were once effected, the 


| 


i 
} 
| 


'| No. 14, in the appendix of the report of the secret 


Catholics would never be emancipated, and to! 


persuade the Catholics that they would be eman 
cipated as soon as the union took place. [A 
langh.] Mr. Pitt was at the head of that detach- 
ment of the ministry which was disposed to make 
concessions to the Catholics, and so, accordingly, 
a letter was-published, written to Lord Fingal, in 


the Catholic claims would be introduced to Par- 
liament by Lord Clonmel. He (Mr. O’Connell) 
believed Mr. Pitt to have been sincere in the pro- 
mises he made at that period, for he afterwards 


resigned because he could not carry them into) 


effect. It was under these circumstances that the 
Catholics met in the city of Dublin, and great dif- 
ficulty was experienced in getting a chairman to 


spired by the presence of the military. 
ficulty was sooner got over, than the proceedings 
were interrupted by the military. Some of the 
persons present, after a parley with the officer on 
duty, proceeded to the Lord-Lieutenant, and ob- 
tained leave to continue the meeting, only because 
it was held in a place contiguous to the Castle. 


! 


him but a commnttee of inquiry, and he would 
prove that the rebellion had been fomented and 
brought to a head for the purpose of carrying the 
union. It might, if the government had chosen, 
have been easily suppressed. In its origin a 
Jacobinical revolution, it was disgraced by being 
perverted into a religious contest at its close.— 
Among the Presbyterians of the northern part of 
Ireland it raged to a considerable extent; but he 
repeated that he possessed the most convincing 
proofs, demonstrating that it was formented and 
made to explode, in order to ensure the carrying 
|of the union; for instead of the leaders of the 
rebellion being arrested, or their treasonable 
meetings, of which the government had full 
knowledge, being prevented, the population of 
the country was irritated and goaded into dis- 
affection by the cruelties exercised by the soldiery 
against them. In 1797 the military command of 
the country was intrusted to an officer of the 
highest character, Sir Ralph’ Abercomby. The 
army as might be expected, from its having been 
let loose on the people, was demoralized to such 
,adegree, that on the 26th of February, of the 
/same year he published his celebrated general 
| orders, in which he declared, that the army was 
‘formidable to every one but the enemies of the 
‘country. ‘This was a fact which could neither 
be gain-said nor denied ; neither could his asser~ 
‘tion that the rebellion was fostered with the view 
of causing the Act of Union to be passed. This 
‘statement he had often heard made in the Irish 
| House of Commons, and in a document marked 
| committee, which sat in the year 1798, he found 
it recorded, that Nicholas Macquine, a member 
of the provisional committee, and colonel in the 
military organization of the united Irishmen, 
i from time to time reported to the Rev. John 
‘Cleland, a magistrate, the proceedings which 
took place at every meeting of the united Irish- 
| men he attended, gave up the names of the cap. 
| tains, and disclosed tie places appointed for the 
The government then were 
in possession of every information respecting the 
proceedings of the united Irishmen; and all they 
had to do was to seize the leaders, in order to 
prevent their plans being carried into execution. 
Could any reason be gwen for the government 
not following this obvious course, except that it 
answered their purpose better with reference to 
‘the union, to allow the rebellion to ripen and ex- 
Would any man say that the union 


| That was necessary to give to the differences of 


|| parties the tinge of religious hatred and animosity. 


| He could appeal to authority on this point which 
| no man could controvert—he meant that of Lord 
Chancellor Plunkett, who accused the govern- 
‘ment of fomenting the rebellion, and arraying the 


These facts were mentioned in Plowden’s Histo- || Protestants and Catholics against each other, for 


ry of Ireland. 
of so many individuals, he might now, perbaps, 


on the occasion alluded to, in which he declared || was the union procured ? 


Having quoted from the speeches || the purpose of carrying the union. 


Was it not 


|| then some cause of exultation for him to find, 
be allowed to read two or three lines from one of || while pleading in that house the cause of his 
his own. (The hon. and learned gentleman here |, country and of national independence, that he 
read a passage from the speech delivered by him | was supported by such great authority? How 


By the familiar use of 


that he would rather consent to the re-enactment torments, by the terror inspired by a military 
of the penal code,. and throw himself on the mer- || force amounting to 129,000 men, each of whom 
cy of his Protestant brethren, than consent to the | was judge, sheriff, and executioner, and by drum 


political murder of his country.) Resolutions | head courts-martial. 


He was almost afraid while 


were passed at that meeting, declaring that the | he mentioned these things, that he should subject 
improvement of Ireland during the last twenty.) himself to be taunted for having survived the in- 
years was to be ascribed to the independence of | dependence of his country; but he put it to Eng- 
its Legislature, and pledging those present to | lish gentlemen, whether any man who might 
persevere in their exertions to maintain it so long | have taken up arms against the union would not 


as they live; and he for one had persevered.— 
(Hear, hear.) He had shown, then, that the 


military force had been augmented, and that pub- 


| 


tuated by a desire to attack the Protestants, or if 
a Protestant, as being allied with the Papists t-—~ 


| have been considered, if a Catholic, as only ac- 
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The excuse, then, which the advocates of the re- 
peal of the anion had for surviving the indepen- 








dence of their country was this,—that no man | Great Britain. 
could have died without dying with disgrace in a || was 42 
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Ireland should provide for 2-17ths of the ex 





n- | national faith, 


It was said that Ireland, Go 


diture, the other 15-17ths being furnished by | 1823 to 1826, had received a bonus of 


In 1800 the debtof Great Britain || lions from England, by the remission ae a 
0,000,000/,, and that of Ireland 26,000,- | but the accounts adduced in proof of thi 


taxes: 


. ove > . | ° ‘ 3 
cause contaminated by religious dissension.— | OOO. Now, the question being, how much of | fraudulent, and no man knew this better er 


Under these circumstances, the union was carried 
and he implored the house well to consider this 
important part of the case. But other means be- 
sides those he had mentioned were resorted to 
for the purpose of procuring the union, and he 
defied any column of figures that could be found 
in the government offices to disprove the facts he 
was about to mention. Intimidation was not the 
only means employed,—the grossest bribery was 
resorted to. (Hear, hear.) Yes; he repeated, 
the Irish unreformed parliament was corrupt; 





but yet in its dying struggle, amidst all its cor-| 


ruption, it showed more virtue than had ever been 
exhibited by the English unreformed parliament, 
and offered a strong resistance in 1799 to all 


those artifices by which the minister was enabled |. 


to procure a bribed majority, but not a majority 
composed of Irishmen, to work his purpose. 
the parliament had been left to itself, and had 


not been intimidated, it would have rejected the | 


proposition of government. It was stated by a 
person well acquainted with all that passed at 
that period, that the Irish House of Commons 
consisted of 300 members, of whom [20 were 
strongly opposed to the union, two-thirds of the 
number being county members. 
were in favour of the union, 116 of whom were 
place-holders. English generals on the staff 


162 members | 


without a foot of ground in Ireland, and entirely | 


dependent on the government, and all persons | 


holding office under government, even the most |, 


subordinate servants were stripped of their em-| 


ployments if they exhibited any indisposition to | 


support the proposition for the union. The hon. 
and learned gentleman then quoted other pas- 
sages from speeches delivered by Chief Justice 
Bushe, and Lord Plunkett, condemnatory of the | 
union, and the means employed to bring it about. | 
Mr. Grattan told Lord Castlereagh to his face, | 


. 4 } 
union, and the statement remains uncontradicted. 


Now for more practical details. 37 peerages 
were created as rewards for services rendered in| 





6 viscounts, and 22 barons. 


lige ° 
fair proportion. 








by so doing, 
carrying the union, namely, 4 marquises, 6 earls, || 


the joint expenditure each country ought to pay, 
upon what basis ought the calculation to have 
proceeded? England had been getting intodebt | pay those taxes; and how could the re 
, for more than a century previously to 1797, and | 
“an union was proposed between a country very 
;much, and a country very little in debt. 
these circumstances, if the Irish parliament had 
acted honestly, it would have taken care that 


Ireland did not pay more than her fiir share of 


the joint expenditure of the two countries, 


was otherwise, however, and Ireland was charged 
with 2-17ths while 1-17th would have been the 
Some of the Irish Lords at the 
time made this calculation—they estimated the 
the current cash at 
12 to 1, and the revenue at 13 to 1, which gave 
a mean of 1-I8th as the proportion of expenditure 


bead ) 


balance of trade at 29 ‘to 


which Ireland ought to have paid. However, 


the English ministry determined that Ireland 


should pay 2-17ths of the expenditure, and they 
did so, because their name was Lion, and they 
had the power, (Ilear, hear.) He possessed 


| demonstrative proof that the proportion assigned 
Ireland had not been | 
His opponents said that the union | 
had benefitted Ireland, and yet that country, thus 
benefitted, was unable to pay the 2-17ths of the 
expenditure. 


to Ireland was too great, 
able to pay it. 


The benefit which Treland 
alledged to have derived from the union, in fact, 
strengthened his argument. 
that Ireland had been made to share in the entire 
amount of the debt of Great Britain. Every 
thing which had occurred since 1800 spoke 


“*trumpet-tongued” for the necessity of Ireland 
| having a parliament to protect her interests. 


A 


| right hon. gentleman. 


Under | 


was | 


The result was, |) 


statement had recently been published of the | 


number of millions which England had paid on 
account of Treland. Hnyd this been the conse- 


quence of sparing Treland—could it be pretended 
that 3,000,0007. had been given to carry the ‘that she had been spared ? 


No; the united par- 
liament had taxed her as much as it possibly 
could. It added 5,000,0002., to the taxation, and 


ductive than before. If, however, England had 


“ight lawyers were || as alledged, paid 330,000,000/. of separate taxa- 


had rendered the revenue less pro- 


made judges, although five of them were no more || tion, the inevitable conclusion was, that the pro- | 


fit to be judges, than professors of Hebrew. 
would not enter into any details with respect te 
the promotions which took place in the army and 
navy, and church on the same account; suffice 


He | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


portion of expenditure assigned to Ireland was 
too great, because the generous separate expen- 
diture of England did not take place until Tre- 
land had been taxed to the utmost extent. 


it to say, that twelve bishops and a frightful num-|| was a point upon which he would meet the hon. 
member for Cambridge, “ foot to foot, and breast | 


ber of admirals and generals were made for union | 
votes. 
It now remained for him to allude to one of! 





to breast, in fair argument, founded on impartial 
and correct documents.” England, by imposing 


the most important means resorted to for the pur-|| such heavy taxes, stood the confessed delinquent 
pose of effecting the union—namely, the purchase || —her hands were stained with blood—the spolia- 


of Irish rotten boroughs. 


The sum paid on this |) tions, the frauds, had gone too far, and she had 
account was upwards of 1,000,0007, and Lord || to pay the difference out of her own pocket.— || 


Shannon received for his share 37,0002, and|| Let the right hon. gentleman take volumes on 


another Lord 45,0001 
to a single penny of that money. 
give a penny to the owners of the rotten boroughs 
in schedule A. on passing the Reform Bill ?— 
Certainly not. Why, then, should money have 
been given to the owners of Irish boroughs ?— 
No defence could be made for this transaction 
without acknowledging that the proprietors of| 
the boroughs in schedule A. had been plundered. 
He had shewn the incompetency of the Irish 
parliament to pass the Act of Union—he had de- 
tailed the horrible means by which that measure 
was carried. He now came to the terms upon 
which the union was adopted, and he thought he 
should be able to prove that they were fraudulent 
in their nature. First, with respect to the finan- 
cial terms. His proposition was, that there never 
was any thing more unjust than those terms, and 
amongst other mischiefs of which they had been 
productive, they had given rise to a number of 
useless calculations within the last week. He 
might quite consistently argue this part of the 
case, as if the union were a valid compact, though 
of course, he did not admit that to be the case.— 
In arranging the (nancial terms of the union, no 
commissioners, nor committee were employed to 
determine this point. The matter appeared to 
haye been settled by the bribed parliament as it 
were, hand over head, and it was arranged that 








| 
| 
| 
| 





No person was entitled || volumes of calculations, and make the most of 
Did parliament || them, but these facts he never could gainsay.— 


Sir Joseph York said, it would have been well 
for this country if Ireland were sunk under water 
for twenty-four hours! He would not say twenty 
four hours, but he would suppose twenty-four years, 
and reckoning sixteen millions a year, which 
Ireland had paid, the deficiency would be five 
hundred and forty-four millions. He had cause 
to complain, too, of the conduct of the govern- 
ment on the score of returns. There was no im- 
partiality shown. ‘The returns he had moved for 
last Session were laid on the table only on 
Wednesday last, while the returns moved for by 
the right hon. gentleman, on Thursday, were 
laid on the table on Friday. (A laugh.) Why 
should he not have had time to consider the docu- 
ments? If they did not wish to defraud Ireland, 
they ought to blush for such conduct. The 
same might be said of the returns of crown rent, 
moved for by Mr. O’Dwyer—indeed that case 
was worse, for they had not been laid on the 
table yet. No doubt, when the right hon. gentle- 
man produced his statements, and quoted from 
returns, when he came to the figures—there 
would be such hallooing, such cheering—and 
yet they had detained the documents which he 
moved for so long, that he could not adduce them 


in contradiction. That was another specimen of 


This |) 


c 180 the 
England had added to 


the taxation of Ireland, but Ireland could hever 
of taxes she could not pay be called a ‘wae 
If Ireland had her own parliament, suc a 
never would have been imposed. All these she 
owes to the Union, ‘They were dropping off fies 
by year, and the timber duty he phoned 
only one left. ‘There was another grievance the 
absentee rents, Pitt calculated them at one mil 
lion a year—they were now three or four millions 
and what became of these rents? 'Phey yon, 
transmitted to England, and improved the bi, 
nue of England, Ought not Treland to joy, 
credit for these rents! It was hardly necessary 
however, to go on with every article, for ther 
was hardly one article of the union that did not 
| stare one in the face, as fraught with INjustice 
and procured by corruption. He had reterred 4, 
Marshall’s tables, and the right hon. gentleman. 
ng doubt, would give extracts from them in reply. 
but he must tell the House that the book ins 
full of inaccuracies. In the first column he joe 
found six millions unaccounted for, and on tury, 
ing over the page he had found forty-four dis. 
erepancies, He had referred to Marshall's tabjes 
for the purpose of showing in what manner j 
might “ happen’? that accounts could be errone. 
ous, that might be referred to as accurate, |; 
was a fact that in the public accounts, £15,009 
had been charged for “ Union compensation,” 
and this £15,000 was charged to Lreland, 
that government had purchased the parliament of 
Ireland, and had made Ireland herself pay the 
price of the bargain, (“ hear, hear,” from the 
Irish members.) [In support of this observation, 
ithe hon. and learned member referred to the 
finance account of 1811, p. 13.] In the report 
which was given out on Wednesday, there was 
the gross fallacy of crediting Ireland with a rebef 
‘of seven millions, which was abated in the duty 
‘upon hops, of which England alone derived the 
‘advantage. [The hon. and learned member then 
quoted a passage from a letter of the chairman of 
‘the finance committee of 1823, in which the 
writer stated, ‘* The inference is irresistible that 
Ireland is entitled, that she has an irresistible 
_claim for the remission of taxes to a much greater 
;amount than she has as yet received.” Such 
was the observation of Sir John Newport.—(hear, 
hear, from the Irish members.) By two official 
returns which were sent to him (Mr, O'Connell) 
the other day, it appeared that within a certun 
period, there was a reduction of taxes in England 
of 47 millions, and in Ireland of one million and 
a half; or even, according to the right hon. gen- 
‘tleman opposite, a reduction in England ot 41 
millions, and in Ireland, of one imillion tive 
hundred thousand. And upon this part of the 
ease he should just observe that the reduction 
of certain of these taxes, while advantageous to 


h taxes 


believed was the 


| England, was most destructive to Ireland. ‘There 


were, for instance, the taxes upon printed cotton 
and upon soap, the reduction upon which was 
fatal to the trade of Ireland. In the soap trade, 
‘from the peculiar arrangement to which it was 


{ 


. shata 
| subject from the system of drawbacks, the whol 


| 


| 


Irish market was open to the English manufic: 
| turer, to the destraction of the Trish trade. To 
‘these topics he had referred for the purpose o! 
| showing that these frauds had their basis upon the 
| financial arrangements which were made. Hay- 
| ing gone through the fifth proposition of his state: 

ment—namely, that the financial terms of the 
union were highly unjust, he should next proceed 
| to show that the legislative terms were equally 
so. Upon this part of the subject he could as 
‘sure the House he should not be so tedious nor 
so dry as upon the last. He would insist that 
had the bargain of the union been a fair one, © 
| would have been the legislative terms of it. What 
was the first of the legislative terms? Ireland 
had 100 members sent to the British House of 
Commons to represent her. This number w’s 
founded upon a calculation of Lord Castlereagh, 
from which he inferred that, looking to her pope 
lation, Ireland was entitled to 200 members ; 
looking to her exports, she was entitled to 100, 
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and ing to her imports and her revenues she | nd it 
yas entitled to 104, making a total of 404,—{|Union. The disadvantage was the increased | 
aking a mean, then, to all these numbers, he|| scale of taxation, In England taxation (as we 
juded that she was entitled to 108 members ;|/ understand the hon. and learned member) in- 
aad yet the very first act of injustice is to strike || creased 100 per cent., while in Treland it in- 
of the eight and give her only L00-—(loud cries || creased 80 per cent. in the same period. (The 
of hear, from the Irish members. ) By Newen- hon. and learned member then read extracts 
jam's tables, however, it was incontestibly proved | from the report of a Finance Comittee, drawn 
hat Ireland was entitled to 165 members, The | up in IS15, from a speech of Lord Lansdowne, 
gumber, he admitted, was inconvenient, yet it'| and from a letter of Sir John Newport, in which 
was what she was entitled to. But, without de- || it stated that “ mn Ireland there wis i beyvared 
raining the House on this part of the subject, he) gentry and # rutned peasantry, ; for the pur- 
should simply ask what legislative advantage had | pose of showing that Ireland had fallen consi- 
England conferred upon Ireland, (hear.) Oh, || derably into decay since the Union. ‘The same 
res, they had by one Act of Parliament given the | idea, he continued was taken up by the Presi- 
jsndlord a power which he possessed not before, | dent of the Board of Trade, on the 26th of 
wd which tended considerably to increase agra-|| March, 1830.) Then with respect to relief 
fan disturbances. They had given him the) from taxation, Lreland, he had shown, had only 
power of distraining the growing crops, and of || derived relief in proportion to England, as b to 
evicting the tenant for a few shillings. Since || 25; and that, forsooth, was their two-seven- 
te union the insurrection act had existed in Tre- teenths—[hear.| There was another point in 
lind—from 1800 to 1805, again from 1807 to | which the Union was most injurious to Lreland 
i310, from I814 to PSE, from P22 to 1825, | —he meant the diminution of expenditure.— 
aud the first Algerine Act from 1825 to 1828, There was, to be sure, a saving of money, but 
which was followed by another Algerine Act, | it was a saving to the credit of the British Ex- 
and then came the Coercion Bill, which was in chequer. ‘To mention one instance—the estab- 
jyrce even at the present moment—(hear, hear, lishment of the Lord Lieutenant was decreased 
from the Trish members.) ‘Thus for more than a | from £68,000 to £16,000. [Hear, hear.| He 
quarter of a century afler the union were penal | liked economy, but he did not like such au ap- 
gatutes successively passed to oppress the people | plication of it as that. He would now refer to 
of Ireland. Martial law followed by Insurrection | the tables of 1830, to show what was the con- 
Act—that succeeded by martial law again—then | sumption of various articles after the Union ; 
came the Insurrection act again—then the Alge- || and in doing so, he would just remind the House 
rine Act, and then the climax, the Coercion Bul. || that he had referred to them before, for the 
For more than 20> years was [reland absolutely || purpose of showing what was their consump- 
shut out from the Constitution, ‘alk, after that, || tion previous tothe Union. After the Union, 
ofaunion, Yes, it was the union of the slave |the consumption of the following articles in- 
with the tyrant—of the oppressed with the |) creased in the following ratio :— 


| 





oppressor.—(hear, hear, from the Irish mem- ‘Tea, in England, 25 per cent. 
bers.) For more than twenty years there was | Do. in Ireland, 24 do. 
in Ireland a complete prostration of the law.— | Coffee, in England, 1,500 fo, 
The country was, and still is, covered with a Do. in Ireland, 400 do. 
se . ; . Sugar, in England, 4} do. 
permanent police, not inaptly called a standing | Do ie Seoland 16 do 
’ . r : ° ; . . : 
gens d'armerie. The right of carrying arms | pobac- § the poor man’s 2 4. , sale 
was taken away, though the Bill of Rights gave | co, ; luxury, § England, 27 do. 
it tothe “ freemen,” as the Protestants were | Do, “in Ireland, deer. 37 do. 
then termed. But at present there was no such || Wine, in England, iver. 24 do, 
privilege given to the “freemen.” All were || Do. in Ireland, 15 do, 
equally degraded—neither Protestant nor Ca- | This statement would show, in the most for- 


tholic has the right to carry arms. He should | cible manner, the effects which the Union had 
now come to his next topic, which was, the | upon all classes in Ireland. He would beg hon. 
more immediate effect whieh the Union had | gentlemen to compare the relative consumption 
upon Ireland. ‘The first great injurious effect || of the articles he had mentioned, both before 
was the great increase of absentees. To be |) and after the union. They would find that 
sure, absenteeism existed before the Union, and | after the Union the consumption of tea in Eng- 
one of those fallacious arguments urged in sup- |land had increased 20 per cent, while that of 
port of that hateful measure, was that it would | Ireland had decreased 60 per cent. Upon the 
have the effect of diminishing absenteeism.— | article of Coffee, the consumption of England 
Such was the extent of evil inflicted by absen- || had increased 1725 per cent, and that of Lre- 
tecism upon Treland, that this was held out as | land only 400 per cent. The consumption of 
one of the greatest blessings which the Union | tobacco had increased in England 37 per cent ; 
could bestow. But was it necessary for him | while in Ireland it bad decreased no less than 
to detain the House with going into a detail, to|| 137 per cent. The consumption of wine in 
show that absenteeism had greatly increased | England increased 50 per cent, while it de- 
ince the Union, But it was said that even if | creased in Freland more than 100 per cent. In 
absenteeism had increased, the country had | thus speaking of the relative consumption of 
prospered. This he emphatically denied.— | these articles in these two countries, he meant 
But, for argument sake, supposing it was the | merely to show by how meny per cent. their 
case, he would beg to remind hon. members | consumption in England after the Union, ex- 
that post hoc was not always propter hoc; and || ceeded their consumption before the Union, and 
even if they were, by any possibility, able to | vice versa, with respect to Ireland, by how many 


prove that Ireland has prospered in any one | per cent their consumption before the Union | 





respect since the Union, they should, to make | exceeded their consumption after the Union.— 
the argument of any avail, trace the cause of | It was not to their absolute increase or decrease 
that prosperity to the Union. And, upon the || he referred, for to that he had called attention 
other hand, he felt that in calling attention to || before, but to their increase and decrease rela- 


any particular instance of decay, he would be || tively to the two periods preceding and suc-| 


obliged to show that not only it followed the |ceeding the Union. ‘These statements were 


Union, but was caused by it. The decay of|| collected from documents drawn up by the | 
Ireland was manifest—it could not be denied. || Right hon. the Member for Cambridge. The | 


lo be sure an hon. member might say that Bel- || hon. and learned Member then referred to the 


fast had not declined; and for his (Mr. O’Con- | consumption of raw silk, and bark used for tan-| 
nell’s) part, he knew not why Belfast should be || ning, in further illustration of his argument.— | 
*xcepted from every other part of the country. | If evidence were wanted as to the condition of 
jut he should not stop to contend that absen-|| the people, he could refer to authorities from | 





leeism was aggravated in Ireland by the Union. | every partof Ireland. To the statement drawn 


he man who denied it must be grossly igno- || up by Surgeon White, he would refer to for the | 


rant of the state of the country, and was hardly || condition of the poor of Dublin; to the letters 
Worthy of having an argument wasted for his!) of Dr. M’Hale as to the condition of the people 
*onvietion—[hear, hear.] He should therefore | in the west of Ireland ; and he would also refer 
dismiss that part of the subject, for he did not | to the statements of Major Millar, from Skib- 
Anticipate a denial to either of the facts, that | bereen. But he did not deem it necessary to 
“senteeism was a corroding evil to Ireland, | go into proof of what was matter of too melan- 





and that it was an evil greatly increased by the | choly notoriet 
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. The Union, he contended, 
had not given Ireland happiness or comfort; it 
had not given her tranquility. To be sure, 
hou. Members might attribute her want of re- 
pose to him. He was prepared for the taunt, 
and he despised it. The Union had not given 
Ireland the blessings of freedom—it had not in- 
creased her manufactures or commerce. Hf, 
indeed, there had been any increase of mere 
imports and exports, there had been no increase 
of valuable commerce, The exports had cone 
sisted of those of raw material, and the imports 
of the manufactured articles—but this fuet did 
not prove the existeuce of a valuable trade— 
There had been, it was true, a spirit in trade 
during the last two or three years, as regarded 
sprnning-rmoills, aud, perhaps, that would be 
dwelt upon asa test of the flourishing condition 
of the trade of Treland. Perhaps the tonnage 
of the shipping of the ports in Lreland, wight 
also be quoted to prove the fact; and if so, it 
was clear that tt would be found by the same 
reasoning, that the port of Newcastle was more 
prosperous than that of Liverpool, because there 
Was more tonnage in the former port. By the 
accounts of the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
it was clear that the foreign commerce of Lre- 
land was not prosperous, "Taking the average 
of two years, it amounted at one time, to one 
million and a half imports; in January, I, 
they reached 1,491,0004, and in S34, they fell 
to 1,300,000L Indeed the very notion of Irish 
prosperity had been ridiculed for a long time 
past. Sir John Newport, in the memorable de- 
bate in PS22, luughed at the Noble Lord (Cas- 
tlereagh) for speaking of the rising importance 
of Treland. If this subjeet were discussed in 
* would be the 
iwily answer to be made. The report which 
‘had been Iaid before the House, showed 
that the Irish labourer was ready to work for 
two-pence, three-pence and four-pence a day, 
These were the effects of the Union; he had 
shown the effect of her maintaining ber inde- 
pendence. The evil of the Union, extended 
not to Treland only, but to the artizan and la- 
bourer of England, and to the poor-rates of this 
country ; for the poverty of Ireland interfered 
with the wages of the English artizan, because 
the distress of the Irish labourer preyed upon 
him. ‘These were the blessings of the Union. 
| But no, it had not bestowed blessings, and the 
vase only went to demonstrate that the Union 
‘had Jaid Ireland in such a situation, that she 
was supposed to exist (as we understood the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman) upon the 
bounty of England. The next most prevailing 
|topie was, what were to be the consequences of 
the continuance of the Union; and upon this 
jhe asked for inquiry. His own opinion was, 
| that this was a matter of prophecy, for no man 
‘ean speak with confidence of what might be 
done hereafter. But the House must know that 
ithere was not a man in Ireland, who does not 
know what benefits she ought to derive from 
‘\her national independence ; and he pitied the 
‘| man who had not the feeling of national inde- 
pendence. He pitied the man who would think 
jany country should be more independent than 
| his own !—(hear, and cheers.) He prophecied 
|not what might be the results of the continu- 
lance of the Union, but he believed them to be 
lessentially dangerous. He valued highly the 
|| British connexion with Ireland ; he could tell 
i the advantages of an Irish Parliament; he could 
‘|not tell any good which could arise from the 
separation of the two countries, and he had 
| never heard of any man who had attempted to 
prove such a result. No man could be an ad- 
vocate for the separation of the two countries, 
|| and every man must know the value of the Bri- 
tish connexion. Let them, then. endeavour to 
| preserve the connexion, even against the taunts 
‘of those whe might laugh at it. But it was not 
‘his opinion alone that the Legislative Union 
'must endanger the separation of the two coun- 
tries. Here the hon. and learned man read an 
extract from a speech of Earl Grev, who, at 
ithe time declared, in alluding to the Union, that 
he trusted the Minister would not be able to 
|| triumph over the Irish; that-if the Union were 
| effected by such means, it would endanger the 
separation. Again, a Noble Lord, who was 
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Lord Chancellor of Ireland, had warned the 
Ministers of the country against pursuing the 
system they had adopted. For his country he | 
was ready to do any thing. That Noble and| 
Learned Lord had said that every man would | 
clasp to his heart the independence of his coun-| 
try. For his own part he (Mr. O’Connell) was, 
convinced that though it might not assuredly | 
happen in his time, still he was equally sure | 
that thé continuance of the Union would lead 
to the separation. He proposed the federal | 
continuation of the connexion, that so the two | 
countries should be a protection to each other | 
—that as Ireland required to export linen, Eng-| 
Jand should export manufactures to Ireland.— 
He proposed, and it was one of his chief objects, 
the restoration of the Irish Parliament. It was 
entire now in its law—it only wanted the Con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. Should 
they make it a question to arrange the repre- | 
sentation—they had the power—let them place 
it on the basis of the reformed Parliament, and 
the Irish people would sanction it. This was 
what he prayed for. He had shown then that 
Ireland was entitled to her independence—he 
had shown the effects of the Union—he had | 
shown the utter incompetency of the British 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland. The Union | 
was not a compact, but it was carried by a train | 
of crime which was unparalleled ; the financial | 
terms were unjust; destructive to Ireland and | 
ruinous to this country. He had shown that | 
the legislative terms were equally unjust, and | 
rested on the same machinery. He had shown | 
the effects of the Union, as depriving Ireland of | 
her Constitution, and the people of the means | 
of existence! He had shown that the English | 
labourers and artizans had suflered by the po- | 
verty of Ireland; and he had shown what would | 
be the probable consequences of the continu- | 
ance of the Union were those which would tend 
to effect a separation. He had shown and sug-| 
gested to the House the facility with which the | 
connexion between the two countries might be. 
placed on a basis of right and justice. We have 
been enabled to govern Ireland to our own satis- | 
faction; for during two-thirds of the period | 
since the Union, we had set the law at defiance, | 
and had ruled Ireland by a despotism! we had 
not made Ireland prosperous, and in the name 
of Ireland he called for the restoration of her | 
national Legislature. The Hon. and Learned | 
Gentleman concluded by moving for a select. 
Committee, to enquire and report on the means | 
by which the dissolution of the Parliament of 
Ireland was effected; on the effects of that 
measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers 
in husbandry and operatives in manufactures in | 
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all classes of his majesty’s subjects, more 


Vou, y 


to the House of Lords, when Earl Grey moved 


of 


particularly those of Ireland. that it-_be concurred in. The motion, afte 
This amendment was seconded by Mr. Emer- || impressive speeches from Lord Grey and Ane 

son Tennant, when the debate was adjourned. || Brougham, was unanimously agreed to - 
On the 24th the debate was resumed, when || the king appointed the first day of May = 


° ‘ | es . y 
Mr. Tennant made a speech which fills six |) receiving it. Ys fer 


columns of the Times, and concluded with 
reading the proposed address, which is as fol-|| HARVARD UNIVERSITy 
lows :— The disturbancts at our University have exciaed 
“ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal | ® very general interest, and much enquiry into 4), 
subjects, the Commons in Parliament assem- || TZ!" and consequent occurrences. ‘The following 
bled, feel it our duty humbly to approach your. a panes antl been sent, as a circular to the parents 
Majesty’s throne, to record in the most solemn 2’ O aie ‘ale ed me Manoa and to those who have 
manner our fixed determination to maintain! poyever itn othe the Corporation, As, 
, : aon to maintain | however, it is authenticated by the Signature of tho 
unimpaired and undisturbed the legislative | President, and as any thing relating to the Colleges 
union between Great Britain and Ireland, || deeply interesting to our citizens generally, we pre. 
which we consider to be essential to the strength | Sent it to our readers. Mean time, it may be proper 
and stability of the empire, to the continuance i to say, that we have received a printed circular pur. 
of the connexion between the two countries, | eer titeeed Uahumie a “pee by the stu. 
sity. As this paper is an 
and to the pence; seca, and happnes of ll youn and evry godlike 
L majesty yocts. | feel authorized to copy it—Columbian Centine| 
“We feel this our determination to be as | a 


much justified by our view of the general in- | Harvarp University, June 4, 1834, 
terests of State, as by our conviction that to no | A series of trespasses having been recently 
other portion of your Majesty’s subjects is the | committed upon the buildings and property of 
maintenance of the legislative union more im- || this Seminary, of a most injurious and disgrace. 
portant than to the inhabitants of Ireland them- |, ful character, accompanied by a successiny of 
selves. '| disturbances, extraordinary and without cause, 
“We humbly represent to your Majesty, || or apology, it has been deemed the duty of the 
that the Imperial parliament have taken the Faculty to communicate to the parents or 
affairs of Ireland into their most serious con- || guardians of each member of the Institution, 
sideration, and that various salutary laws have || the nature and course of these outrages ;—the 
been enacted since the union, for the advance- | proceedings, which have already been adopted, 
ment of the most important interests of Ireland | and the reasons of those, which it is deemed 
and of the empire at large. indispensable for the safety and discipline of 
“In expressing to your Majesty our resolu-| the Institution to pursue. 
tion to maintain the legislative union inviolate, || The exact course of events will be traced, in 
we humbly beg leave to assure your Majesty, | the order of their occurrence, and without com- 
that we shall persevere in applying our best ‘| ment. A simple statement of facts is all that 
attention to the removal of all just causes of, is deemed nécessary. 
complaint and to the promotion of all well con- | On the 19th of May last, the Instructer of 
sidered measures of improvement.” the Freshman Class in Greek, reported to the 
Mr. Tennant was replied to by Mr. Feargus || President that one of that class, when reciting 
O’Connor in a most emphatic speech. He | to him, stopped and refused to recite farther : 
answered a number of the statements made by | on being told by his Instructor that when “he 
the two preceding speakers, and declared that || directed any thing to be translated, he expect- 
he was inseparably devoted to the cause of | ed it would be done,” the student replied, “I 
Repeal, and would so continue as long as he | do not recognize your authority,” shut his 
possessed life—no persecution, no law, no | book and paid no attention to his recitation 
threat, should ever induce him to abandon it | afterward. These expressions were used in 
or the rights of his country. | the presence of the reciting section. 








Ony- 


not 





Mr. O’Connor was followed by Mr. Lyttle- | The student having been sent for immediate- 
ton, the Secretary for Ireland, who in a long || ly by the President, and questioned, did not 
and eloquent speech supported the union. | deny, in any material point, the statement of 


On the 25th the debate was resumed by Mr. his Instructer. The President, after attempt- 
Ruthven in favour of Repeal, who was fol- || ing to convince him of the impropriety of such 
lowed by Mr. H. Grattan. Mr. Lambert then || language, in his relation to the Instructer and 
succeeded, and indulged in some severe re- | the Institution, without success, thought it best 








England ; and on the probable consequences | 
of continuing the Legislative Union between | 
both countries. | 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Fearcus 
O’Connor, when— | 

Mr. Serine Rice rose and said that he would ] 
put it to the House, whether at that late hour || 
of the night he should proceed to reply to the ! 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman’s speech. He | 
was ready, if the House wished it, to go on; but || 
as he must of necessity keep the attention of. 
the. House for a considerable time, he would | 
wait their decision. 


The call for adjournment was almost unani- 
mous, and the debate on this question was post- 
poned until next day. | 


We have to-day been able to conclude Mr. | 
O’Connell’s speech, but from the exceedingly | 
voluminous character of the debate, we must | 
this week content ourselves with the following | 
sketch of the remainder. 

Mr. Spring Rice replied on the 23d, ina} 
speech occupying 12 columns of the Times, || 
filled with calculations and statistical accounts, || 
all going to show that the condition of Ireland 
has been greatly béft@Péd ‘since the union with 
England ; and that she has increased in trade, 
wealth and manufactures, during the same || 
period to an immense degree. He concluded || 
by offering as nn amendment that the House 
address the king. The purport of the address 
was—that the House should express its steady 
and firm determination fo maintain the union as 
a thing necessary to the safety and happiness, 





| 


marks on Mr. O'Connell for his agitating pro- || to postpone any proceedings upon the subject, 
pensities. Mr. Sheil answed this gentleman in | until opportunity should be given for any tem- 
avery eloquent address, which was received porary excitement to subside. Accordingly he 
with loud cheers. Sir Robert Peel then oceu- | allowed a day to intervene, On the 2st of 
pied the House the remainder of the day. His May, the President sent for him again. The 
speech was of course against Repeal, and was student then said, that by the words which he 
a very able one. ° used, he did not mean to deny the general au 
On the 28th the debate was again resumed, thority of the Instructer to question him on his 
when Mr. D. Callaghan, Mr. Finn, O'Connor lessons; and that he thought the words he 
Don, Mr. Lefoy, Mr. R. C. Fergusson, Col. | used were, “I do not acknowledge such aul 
Torrens, and Dr. Baldwin spoke, and the House | thority,” adding that he never would recognize 
again adjourned. | the right of any man to say to him, that ‘* what 
On the 29th the debate was once more | he said must be done—must be done.” Being 
opened—Mr. Jephson, Lord Althorp and many | advised to see his Instructer, and make such 
others spake. Mr. O'Connell at last made his | apology or explanation as the circumstances of 
general reply, when this most arduousdiscus- | the case seemed to require ; he refused, and 
sion was closed, and the vote taken. The re- | said that he had determined to take up his con- 
sult was as follows— '\nexions with the Seminary. This he had a 
For Mr. Rice’s amendment, 523 ; against it, | right to do; being a man of full age, (nearly 
38 ; majority against Repeal, 485. | 23 years old.) Being advised against such a 
List of the minority who voted for Mr. O’- | step, and persisting in it, he was told, it was 
Connell’s motion :—Dr. Baldwin, P. Bellew, | then necessary for the President to call a meet- 
W. Blackney, M. J. Blake, Hon. P. Butler, W. || ing of the Faculty, and ascertain whether they 
Barron, D. Callaghan, N. Fitzsimon, C. Fitz- | would permit his connexions to be taken up, 
simon, W. Finn, P. Fitzgerald, J. Galway, H. || without some College censure. 
Grattan, J. Kennedy, J. Lalhr, A. H. Lynch, || This was accordingly done. At the meeting 
W. Macnama, F. Macnamara, F. Mullins, Sir | of the Faculty, it was decided he should have 
R. Nagle, D. O'Connell, M. O'Connell, M. O’- || leave to take up his connexions. It appearing 
Connell, J. O'Connell, C. O'Connell, Don O’- || that he had been advised against this step, anc 
Connor, A. C. O'Dwyer, C. O’Brien, J. Roe, || persisting in his intentions-~y the Faculty - 
D. Ronayne, D. Roche, W. Roche, E. Ruth- || ceded. They were aceordingly dissolved by 
ven, E. S. Ruthven, R. Sullivan, J. H. Talbot, i himself, voluntarily, on the 2Ist of May. 
N. A. Vigors, C. A. Walker. Tellers—F. O’- } On that night, (Wednesday) between the 
Connor, and R. B Sheil. / hours of ten and one, the room oeeupied by the 
On the 20th the address was communicated |! Greek Instructer, above-meutioned as a recita- 
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No. 24. 

tion room, was torn in pieces by some students, 

aij its furniture broken, and every window 
out. The windows of a room, occupied 

by the Steward of the College, were also de- 

sroyed, and those of a chamber occupied by a 

Professor, were broken, 

The morning and evening daily prayers, 
were, on the next day, (Thursday) interrupted 
by scraping, whistling, groaning and other dis- 

raceful noises, commencing in the Freshman 
class, and seconded by the Sophomore 3 appa-| 
rently, however, confined to a few in each. 

On this night a watch was set for the protec- | 
tion of the College property. It was attacked | 
with stones by several students. An affray| 
ensued. One of the assailants was recognized, | 
and reported to the Faculty. 

At the next morning and evening daily 
prayers (Friday) the disturbances were con- 
tinued with renewed violence, by the explosion 
of crackers, and other modes of noisy annoy- 


ance. =e 

On the same evening, about midnight, the | 
chapel bell was rung, (a cord being attached to, 
it) accompanied by great noises in the yard, | 
which had an obvious connexion with the room | 
of the same student, who, the night before, | 
had the afray with the watch. | 

The succeeding morning (Saturday) an in-| 





flammatory written notice having been found | 
on the advertising board of the University, just | 
before morning prayers, calling a meeting of | 
the Freshman class to petition for the removal | 
of an obnoxious officer, it was taken down ; | 
and the disturbances at prayers continuing, the | 
Freshman class were stopped after prayers by | 
the President, and such a general address was | 
made to them, as he thought would have a ten- | 
dency to allay their excitement, by suitable ex-| 
planations and remarks. 

On the succeeding Monday (26th of May) the 
disturbances were renewed. The President 
deemed it his duty, and after consulting mem- 
bers of the Corporation, determined to warn 
the students of the Sophomore and Freshman 
classes of the danger to which they were ex- 
posing themselves. For this purpose, and as a 
mode most likely, to be effectual, he sent for 
nine members of the Freshman and eight of the 
Sophomore class, and that there might be no | 
misapprehension, read tu them, deliberately, | 
a paper of the following purport— 

“That by the laws of the College, it was | 
made the duty of the Faculty, and that he knew | 
it was the determination of the members of the 
corporation, to advise them if it should be 
thought necessary to take such measures by | 
legal process, civil or criminal, to punish or | 
prevent such outrages as had been committed | 
on the College property ; that by such proceed- 





ings every member of the class, might be com- | 


pelled, if necessary, under oath, to declare what 
he knows of those outrages ;—that it was the | 
earnest wish of the President and of every 
member of the government to prevent such a 
resort ;—that if these disturbances were put an 
end to, no prosecution should be instituted ;—that 
if such disturbances and trespasses were con- 
tinued or renewed, the Faculty would be com- 
pelled by their duty to pursue that course.” 

“The President then expressed his wish, to 
the young men, who had been thus sent for, 
that they would communicate the above to 
their classmates—not in the character of a 
threat but as the performance of a duty, thus to 
give a friendly notice to induce well disposed 
young men to co-operate with the Government, 
and to influence their classmates to prevent 
further outrages and disturbances.” 

The same disturbances were repeated the 
same evening, and one of the Freshman class 
was detected in making them. 

Faculty meetings were immediately held, and 


the student, who had been recognized as con-| 
nected with the attack on the watch, was dis-, 


missed from the Seminary; and the student 
detected in making the disturbances at prayers 
had his term of probation closed ; he not having 
een matriculated. Both of them had been 
permitted to be heard, before the decision of 
the Faculty took place. 
A petition was now prepared, and signed by 
& majority of all the students, praying for the 
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restoration of the unmatriculated student,—ad-_ 
‘mitting his guilt, but asserting that others were 
equally, or even more guilty, and that it was 
‘unjust to select him. 

This petition was presented, ‘on the same 
‘day, by four members of the College, one from 
each class. On the same evening, the whole 
‘Sophomore class, (with three exceptions) ab- 
/sented themselves from prayers. 

On the next morning and evening (Wednes- 
|day the 28th) the Sophomore class, (with the 
above exceptions) absented themselves again in 
a body from daily prayers. 

| On this evening, the Faculty again met, and 
after long deliberation, the following vote was 
passed. 

“ Whereas, during the course of the last ten 
days, great disorders have occurred in’ the 
Sophomore class, with repeated instances of 
indecent conduct, at daily worship, and other 
acts of insult and insubordination, indicating a 
state of excitement and disorder, wholly in- 
compatible with the honour of the College and 
useful instruction ; and eventuating in a sue- 
cessive absenting themselves of the whole class, 
(with three exceptions) from daily worship, 
thereupon. 

“ Voted, That all the members of the Sopho- 
more class, (with the above exceptions) be dis- 
missed from the College and be ordered to leave 
Cambridge immediately after commons ; which, 
for that class, are to cease after breakfast.” 

The Vote, it was understood by the Faculty, 


class, in case they came into prayers the next 
morning and behaved in an orderly manner. 

The next morning (Thursday 29th) the 
Sophomore class came into the Chapel, in a 
body, entering at the door, opposite to that at 
which they were accustomed to enter, and 
marching two and two across the chapel, took 
their seats, and as soon as the religious ser- 
vices commenced, began a series of offensive 
noises, groanings, firing of crackers, to such a 
degree, that the President deemed it his duty 
to request the officiating clergyman to suspend 
the attempt to proceed with those services, and 
dismissed the meeting. 

Immediately after this, the President commu- 


the Sophomore class the vote of the Faculty, 
dismissing them from college, and ordered them 
to quit Cambridge before 12 o'clock. 

In the course of the forenoon, a series of 
disgraceful and riotous proceedings were had 
in the college yard for several hours. After 
which the class went away. 

On the evening preceding (Wednesday 28th) 
the Faculty had also taken into consideration 


classes of undergraduates, and passed the fol- 
lowing vote. 

“ At a meeting of the Faculty of Harvard 
University, 28th of May, 1834, the President 
laid before the Board the petition of sundry 
members of the four classes of undergraduates, 


at the last meeting relativeto * and there- 
upon after great consideration, 

“ Voted, That the President be requested to 
state to the committee, charged with the above 
petition, that from a high respect for the in- 
dividuals presenting that petition, and the im- 
portance of the subject, the Faculty have again 
taken into their consideration the subject mat- 
ter of the closing of the said student’s probation, 
and the consequent ceasing of his connexions 
with the University, and they find that by the 
laws of the college, whenever 
during the time of his probation, fails to mani- 
fest such a degree of disposition to good order, 
and obedience to the laws as shall be satisfac- 
tory tothe Faculty, his connexions shall cease.” 

‘* They find also that, in this ease, the said 
student did fail so to conduct himself to the 
'| satisfaction of the Faculty ; having been proved 
'|to their satisfaction to have been guilty of the 
| offence on account of which his probation was 
|terminated. His guilt is admitted by the pe- 

tition itself, and the ground upon which bis 
‘| restoration is asked, is that others are equally 
jand even more guilty and have not, in like 
|| manner, been dismissed. 
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was not to he communicated to the Sophomore | 


nicated in succession to the several members of | 


the petition of the several members of the four | 


requesting a reconsideration of the vote passed | 


“a student, || 


“* The Faculty did not select” , 
from individuals proved to be equally guilty.— 
On the contrary, he was the only one in rela- 
tion to whom they had such satisfactory proof. 
And whenever similar proof shall exist against 
any other individuals, they wil) be dealt with, in 
like manner, as the laws and discipline of the 
University require. 

“Upon the most mature deliberation and ex- 
amination, the Faculty regret that it has be- 
come their duty under these circumstances, not 
to grant the request stated in said petition.” 

This vote was communicated to the three re- 
maining classes, by delivering about noon of the 
next day (‘Thursday 29th) a copy to each mem- 
ber of the committee belonging to the respee- 


tive classes. 

Each class met, immediately after commons. 
And in the course of the afternoon the windows 
of three recitation rooms in University Hall, as 
also those of the entry, were broken, and the 
furniture of two of them destroyed. 

On the same evening, the Freshman class, 
with the exception of six or seven, came into 
prayers marching two and two, and took their 
iseats on the Sophomore benches, and as soon 
jas the religious services commenced, began the 
same noises as before. This class were now 
for the first time joined by the Juniors, in which 
class scraping with the feet and knocking on 
the benches occurred. Under all the 
ance, however, the religious exercises were per- 
formed. 

On the next day (Friday 30th) another meet- 
ing of the Faculty was held, and one of the 
Juniors having been reported for being con- 
‘cerned in the noises at prayers of the preced- 
ing evening, and admitting the fact, he was dis- 
imissed from the College for not less than one 
year. 

On the previous evening, the Faculty had 
taken into consideration the combination to 
disobey the laws, in the majority of the Fresh- 
‘man Class, evidenced by their entering the 
Chapel in a body and taking their seats on the 

| Sophomore benches, in an irregular manner, 
and decided to apply a law of the College, 
|| which directs that in these cases, the most cul- 
| pable, when known, should be selected. 

On Friday morning, two Freshmen, both of 
whom admitted that they led the class into the 

Hall—one of whom also admitted, and the other 
|of whom did not deny, that he had voted for the 
measure, at the previous meeting of the Fresh- 
man Class, were deemed subjects most proper 
to be selected for punishment, under all the cir- 
cumstances ; and accordingly both were dis- 
missed from the Seminary for a term, not less 
than six months. 

On Friday evening, while prayers were pro- 
ceeding in the Chapel, with a very considerable 
degree of silence and quiet, the services were 
‘suddenly disturbed by a lond shout and clap- 
ping of hands and groaning in the North-lower 
jentry of the Chapel, apparently made by per- 
‘sons running through it. 
| The Faculty having been immediately called 
|together after prayers, it was proved to their 
|| satisfaction that several students, two of whom 
i(}were Freshmen, and who were identified, took 
| their stand in front of the Chapel, as the bell 
| was tolling for prayers, and were seen beckon- 
jiing to other students, as if desirous to collect 
|them together. Only, however, one or two 
‘joined them. They waited in front of the Cha- 
|| pel until the bell had ceased tolling for prayers, 
j}and until time enough bad elapsed for the reli- 
gious services to have commenced, when the 
whole collection ran towards the lower North- 
entry of University Hall, and as soon as they 
entered, the noise and the clapping was heard, 
which had disturbed the prayers. 

The two Freshmen who had been thus iden- 
tified, being sent for by the Faculty, admitted 
all the facts above stated, and also admitted 
that the noise was made while they were in the 
entry. They only denied they made it. On 
being told they were responsible for it as acces- 
sories, and would be punished as such unless 
they should@ show who did it; both declined 
doing this, and both were dismissed from the 


annoye 


i ‘The name of “the unmatriculated student’ was 
|| here inserted. 


























































THE JESUIT. 
‘HOLYDAY AT SOUTH BOSTON. 
A day of recreation having been given to the 
children of the Catholic Free School on Tues- 


day (June 2d) the Faculty met, and the law of | . ; : 
the College, Chap. XIV, s. 12, was submitted to iday last, it was thought desirable, for their 


them for their consideration, and in reference | Seater relaxation as well as amusement, to 
to the trespasses and disturbances which had | spend it somewhere in the country, and in some 
occurred ; and in the following words, viz: | 

| 


“12. In ull cases of gross injuries or depre- | Dorchester heights and the adjacent fields in 


dations upon the property of the University or | 
Say Ss 
others ; or of gross trespasses or injury done to | outh Boston were selected as a most suitable 


persons or property within the precincts of the | spot for the purpose. They accordingly took 


University, or charged upon any of its mem-|/up their‘line of march, accompanied by the 
’ : oh he. , ’ 
bers; or whenever the nature and circum || Sisters of Charity, at 8 o'clock in the morning 


stances of the offence in the judgment of the |) 
. ‘ || 0 t 
Faculty require—it shall be their duty to cause || f that day, to the number of between 3 and 


prosecution to be instituted before the estab- || 400 little girls, each of them taking a small 
lished tribunals of the State, and the forms of | basket of fruit and other provisions for the day, 


proceeding to be pursued, which are usually | and proceeded two and two from their house in 





— ———_ 


Seminary for a term not Jess than nine months. 
This was communicated to them on the next 
day (Saturday, 3lst.) On the succeeding Mon- 












convenient place not too remote from the city. 






bishop of Lacedemonia, which makes him Vics. 
neral of Lisbon. You must have known gad 
in London, oftener seen in the gin-shops than y 
where else. He is now placed at the head of the 
| church reform, and a pretty business he wil make of 


it. 
Out of 140 Portuguese officers of the nayy 
fined in the castle, only six are alive. The cha Se 
| these men was, that after the fleet was captured ni f 
/would not serve Don Pedro. Some of these 'y a“ 
| poisoned ; others starved; a, few were cudgelled 4, 
death. All these facts, in due time, will be uttostey 
| The most respectable of the Liberals are horror-st; 4 
with these doings. ~e 
In St. Julians, things are equally bad ; »nd if J j, i 
not ascertained the facts, | would not repe nv 
| now state ; for falsehoods or exaggerations cay, ot d 
good to any cause, They ought to be avoided by 
both parties. I can, however, affirm, that this govern, 
| ment, not deeming it advisable to offer to Europe the 
spectacle of scaffolds and executions, has adopted the 





ait what } 


applied to like crimes and misdemeanors when 
committed by other citizens or residents, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Commonwealth.” 

Whereupon it was Voted, that in the opinion 
of the Faculty, the nature and circumstances 
of the trespasses and disturbances existing in 
the University, require that a prosecution should 
be instituted before the tribunals of the State. 

On the same day, the above proceedings of 
the Faculty were submitted to the President and 
Fellows of the College, who thereupon Voted, 
“« That in aid of the proceedings to be instituted 
by the Faculty in conformity with the law, the 
President be authorized to employ such counsel 
as he should see fit.” 

On the same evening (2d of June) at a meet- 
ing of the Faculty, it was Voted, “ That the 
President be requested to employ counsel and 
take such measures with their advice as he may 
deem expedient, to carry into effect the prose- 
cution voted at the last meeting.” 

Signed by order of the Faculty, 


Jostan Quincy, President. 
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quested to meet in the Chapel, next Sunday, 


expedient of getting rid of its prisoners and those 
whom it fears, by more Private, but not less expe. 
tious means. Its enmities are but avenged jn tho 
: solitude of the dungeon, at little expense, and withoys 
the Arch-way into Summer and Essex streets, | the fear of public reproach. This saves nuch time 
‘and afterwards into Washington street as far | "4 trouble. There is no necessity for trials. The 
Ins South Boston bridge, which they crossed ; || ™°*t Dumerous of the victims of this summary mode 
a s lage, y ssc®'s | of proceeding, are the Clergy, for as the Governmont 
and thus continued in the same beautiful order | has declared war of extermination against them, in tho 
to the place of their destination. It was truly | pe of obtaining their property, its agents are en. 
| : a ~ | riched in proportion as they are diminished. Gene- 
| a splendid spectacle to the citizens of Boston ; irally, these Clergymen are kept in confinement ¢i)] 
and when it is considered that these children, | their health declines, and they are sent to the Infir- 
Sen die etuent Ateneo ‘ _ || Mary, out of which few indeed come alive, 

> greater part, belong re poorest por-|| Of course we know that all convents are to be abo- 


tion of the community, it is truly gratifying to | lished; and, therefore, the fewer the complainants, the 


‘reflect how great achange has been wrought in | &!€" the transfer. Never will it be said that this 


| ‘ , Government does not calculate and look beforehand, 
them since they were happily placed under the | ‘Those who expect to have the largest share in the 
‘tuition of the good Sisters of Charity, whose || spoils, even yet are not satisfied, and complain that 
| this matter goes on slowly. The Carmen church has 
; : already been stripped of all its plate. The friars of 
to habits of virtue, and toa proper sense of}, this Convent, Dominicans and Paulistes, have received 


| meatness and industry, can never fail of being | orders to quit. All is to go to the melting pot, or to 


tl W | be applied to the London jobs. Such are the facts of 
always crowned with success. e must not) the Reformers and Liberators shipped from England, 
omit to mention that it added considerably to || and patronized by some of the leading members of the 
4 ’ os . ’ . 
the beauty of the spectacle to witness the uni- ee of the Lon- 
| | s a 
form dress which prevailed in the procession, || 


; . . , || . Canadian politics formed the subject of a leading 
the little colourless frocks and the light pink || debate to the British House of Commons on the 15th 


Hamilton street, through Milk street and Fede- 
ral street into Franklin street—thence through 





amiable and sweet method of training up such 





The Collectors for the new churches are re-|| bonnets—and above all the cheerful looks of|| of April, ‘The occasion was a motion for the appoint- 


ment of a “select committee to inquire into the po- 


| ° : ae ed 
| the little girls, as they walked along, enjoying litical condition of the Canadas.” ‘The principal 











immediately after Vespers, in order to pay in| 
their monthly returns. 





A 
We acknowledge to have received $6 from! 
Owen Gilfeather; and 25 from Patrick Faulk-! 
ner towards the erection of the two churches. 


We are happy to state for the information of | 
our distant friends, that the new church in Pond | 
street, hegins to rise above the earth; and if. 


the weather continue good, hopes are enter- | 


tained that the walls of the basement story, at | 
least, will be completed in a few days more.— || 
Those who witnessed the immense concourse | 
at the Cathedral of the Nory Cross, on last! 
Sunday, and the immense crowd of people in 
the street who were unable to get in, must feel 
indeed sensible of the great necessity of an ad- 
ditional church in this city, and have a corres- 
pondent desire to see the one now commenced 
speedily finished. When completed it will cer- 
tainly be acredit to the Catholics who have 
devoted their little earnings to its erection. 
The dimensions are 85 feet in length, and 60 
in width, with a basement story eight feet and | 
a half high in the clear, under the entire build- 
ing, which will form a school-room capable of 
containing one thousand children. 
is to be built in the most solid manner, and of 
the best materials. 

The church at the south end of the city is| 





The whole 


|| 


already in anticipation the innocent amusement | speakers were Mr. Roebuck, the radical member for 


|| of n whole day, in the green fields of Sent] Bath, and Mr. Stanley, the Colonial Secretary.— 
| 


, Messrs. Hume and O'Connell, made a few remarks 
in support of Mr. Roebuck. The speeches reviewed 
the whole case on both sides. The affairs of Lower 

Canada in particular, were discussed at length. 


| Boston. 


“ Troupe innocente 
D’Enfans cheris des cieux! 


{| | Mr. Roebuck undertook to show that the provinces 


Dieu vous présente 

Un jour delicieux. 

Chantez en ce jour 

Jesus et sa tendresse extréme ; 
Chantez en ce jour. 


| ,are inastate very nearly approaching to open re- 
volt ; that the lower province, in particular, is, so far 
as words ean go, in a state of revolution ; the House 
of Assembly having impeached the Governor, and 
| formally seceded from all communication with him.— 
“He proceeded to show that the causes of the dis- 
|turbances are to be found in a long series of bad 
legislation, and that the present crisis is to be traced 
to the particular mismanagement and bad temper of 
the administration of Secretary Stanley. 
It is impossible to follow all the local details, with 
which the speakers sustained their views. Some ot 
‘them have, however, a striking similarity to the 
Gentiemen :—The last number of your op Ages ‘causes of dispute between Great Britain and the 
ing into my hands, my attention was arrested by an|/ New England Colonies, previous to the revolution.— 
‘article, headed, * Caseeeahie of Roman Catholics.” | In tobe. cases they oak to arise not so much from 
'I congratulate the mn who holds at heart so much |) any systematic purpose to oppress, as from the rela- 
the eternal happiness of my countrymen; hoping:, at||tion between the supreme authority and ite depen- 
the same time, that you will have the goodness to in- || 
form him, through the columns of your paper, that I|| the two countries, in comparative strength and re- 
|mean to assist him in his designs, by forwarding to || sources, has begun to make unnatural and burden- 
| him three Protestant Bibles ; onc in the English Jan- || some to the inferior. Proximity to the United States 
guage, ~ two in ~~ oo pamge : boning ns bes, “po neon. en aan of 1 me 
vese two last named will be of great service to him, |! litical views, which are. not favourable to harmon) 
a oan ae heer ne ~ on fore- || with _ po nme monarchial vs si _ 
athers, it is likely they would mistake the religion as || and which are chiefly known among the Canadian 
that of their fetaletheae too, Perhaps the worthy min- || by the imposition of laws not always suitable to their 
ister of the Gospel would say, that I would want the || condition, and often repugnant to their interests, as 
= re a Bible Lind — at oe but we |) they are always distateful to their growing Conscious- 
will have one Bible Jeft in the family, besides a cart |) ness of ability to govern themselves. 
load of tracts. We all read that one Bible when op- | To these ter of alienation, inseparable from the 
| portunity offers. and it furnishes us all with materials || nature of the Colonial government, where the ele- 
|to build our religion, There are six of us in the fa-|| ments of strength and prosperity are developing 
mily, and strange to say, that out of the whole six, | themselves so rapidly, some of the prominent contro- 
‘there are not two of us who can agree; now, when || versies belong. ‘They may by wise and moderate 


Et ses bienfaits et son amour.” 


The Bishop left this eity, (speedily to return, ) 
on the 12th inst. for Bangor, Maine. 


, To the Editors of the Jesuit— 








dencies, a connexion which the altered condition o! 


. . | ow } » six 7 } } 
not yet commenced. ‘The delay is occasioned | We produce six different religions out of one Bible, 


‘counsels be modified and made less rapid, in precipi- 


by a proper and convenient lot of ground not | 

. . i 
It is hoped that it | 
will not be long before a suitable one will be | 


found. It is intended that both churches shall ! 


having been yet procured. 


go up this season. 


‘how many will the worthy minister of the Gospel pro- | tating the final separation of the countries, but to that 


duce out of my three Bibles? For I challenge him, |) end they will come at last, as unerfingly as the child 
when he will compare them together, to find two of|| grows to know his strength and capacity to take care 
them that will agree. A Catuontc. || of himself, and becomes independent of his parent. 
nena As in that domestic relation, tender affection an 
Lisnox, Apri, 21.—Among the anomalies of the || grateful obedience might be pretracted long after - 
day. is the appointment of Padse Marcos, to be Arch- || necessity of dependence had ceased, or power wou 
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failed to exact it, but the necessity of parting 
ba the constitation of nature. So itis with the 
and their final separation from Great Britain 
may de safely predicted from the operation of univer- 
sal principles, whatever be the course of British 
policy towards them. It is not to be denied, how- 
over, that there are real grievances, substantial op- 
gions in the administration of Colonial affairs, | 
yhich tend to precipitate violence, and alienate feel- | 
ings prematurely. Mr. Stanley's policy seems to be | 
modelled after the spirit, if not after the letter, of | 
North's American system ; and the language of | 
hig despatches, and some of his measures are in a) 
high degree exasperating. He has produced a war- | 
fare of violent recrimination and accusation between || 
himself and the colonial assembly unfavourable to | 
sy prospects of conciliation. 
he close neighbourhood of the United Stites t 
the Canadas,—while it has influenced so materially | 
the local politics of Canada,—is cited on both sides, | 
inthe British Mouse of Commons, as a motive for || 
prompt legislative action, but for very opposite rea- || 
sons. Mr. Stanley there, and in his despatches, uses | 
a warning language against republican institutions, | 
and announces, that as in no event he can counte- 
pance any tendency towards republicanism, so if any 
changes in the colonial constitution is to be proposed, 
he will favour that which assimilates it to monarchy. | 
He holds up the United States, as an argument for | 
conservative principles, for the necessity of arresting | 
democratic tendencies in Canada, Mr. Roebuck, on | 
the contrary, holds to the wiser course for England 
of creating an adverse interest to the United States, | 
by conciliation, and forbearances, gradually relaxing 
the connexion between England and Canada, into | 
one of friendship and alliance. ‘This is to improve to | 
the future commercial interest of Great Britain, a) 
law of necessity which declares the incompatibility of | 
the present relations between her and Canada, with 
the condition of either.—Baltimore American. 
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70 THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON COURIER: 

Ihave lately received from Messrs. Manson, | 
Emerson & Grant, of Cambridge, a Circular, | 
containing a prospectus of a new edition of the 
Bible, which they have now in press, together 
with a couple of pages as a specimen of the 
work. Itis in duodecimo, on a fair type though 
small, and the page is extremely beautiful.— 
The common editions of the Bible are not pub- 
lished with sufficient care ; they are frequently 
marred by errors, and sometimes by those which 
materially affect the sense. The Rev. Mr. 
Coit, of the Episcopal church, has the superin- 
tendance of this new edition. Itis to be, as 
nearly as possible, the best text of the common 
version, together with the Various Readings, as 
first published by King James's translators, | 
without alteration or addition. The great ex- 
cellence of this work, however, consists in 
this: that the text is exhibited to the eye in 
paragraphs divided according to the sense. This 
isa very great advantage. The present di- 
vision into chapters and verses, is allowed by || 
all to be a great obstacle to a right understand. || 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. Searcely any 
means could be taken more completely to ob- 
secure the sense of an author than to divide his | 
work into short and detached passages, without 
any reference to the subject upon which he was 
Writing, or even the grammatical construction 
of his sentences. The poetical portions of the 
Scriptures are to be exhibited in this edition in 
the form of parallelisms, after the manner of 
Lowth’s Isaiah. ‘The numerals designating the 
chapters and verses, according to the common 
division, will be retained in the margin, so that 
lor reference, this edition will be as convenient 
a6 those published in the common form. 

Messrs. Manson, Emerson & Co., are young 
men, lately established in business. This un- 
dertaking shows an ‘enterprising spirit, and is | 
highly creditable to them. Their work has re- | 
ceived the approbation of the Trustees of the 
Bible Society of Massachusetts, as expressed by 
& vote, and an extract from their records, ac- 
companying the circular. It should receive | 
the approbation of all who delight to read the 
Bible, or who wish that others should read and | 
understand it. It should be hailed as the pres | 
cursor of a new day in the religious world, and | 
should be placed in value above all commenta- 
nes and expositions which may be written upon 
the word of God. 

Cambridge, Mass. E. B. 














A Serious Accipent took place at the Quincy 


|| must we not consider as brightest gems to his 
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naine of Johnson, who was picking up stones at the | 
foot of the inclined plane leading to Monument Ledge, | 
was crushed to death by one of the cars, which, in 
descending with a heavy load of stones, passed over 
the poor man’s body and killed him. He was buried | 
on the following day; and has left a wife and two 
children.—Gazette. 
entinienisipeiadlecilinn 

The number of passengers arrived at New York | 
since the Ist of Jan., is 15,046; same period last year, 
9,065 ; increase this year, 6,880. 

Chief Justice Mellen, of Maine, having nearly at- 
tained the age of 70 years, will be obliged, by the 
Constitution of the State, (not by the state of his con- 
stitution) to resign his seat upon the bench ina few 
days. 
Some persons employed lately in quarrying stones 
at Guernsey, Ohio, came across the body of an In- 
dian child, completely petrified. This extraordinary 
SPFCIMEN was found imbedded in a solid mass of rock, 
and has the appearance of a stone image, somewhat 
imperfect, to be sure, yet on the whole, a very fuir 
outline of a young Indian—done in limestone. A 
small row of Indian beads (too hard originally to need 
petrifaction, it is supposed) was found in the same 
cavity. 








[From the Catholic Telegraph.] 
ARCHBISHOP DUBOURG. 
CONTINUED. 

Bishop Dubourg had with him thirty and_ 
more passengers; many of whom were already | 
priests or in the sacred orders, and with those 
who had already arrived with Messrs. De An- 
dreis and Rosati and those who sailed directly 
to New Orleans, more than 50 clergymen, pro- 


jjcured by his activity, for the West, were an 


immense service rendered to religion. Ofthem 


crown four of our Bishops, Messrs. Rosati, | 
Portier, Jeanjean, and his worthy predecessor, | 
Bishop De Neckere? Others have been ex- 
cellent pastors and missionaries or no less 
useful heads of literary institutions. Of those 
who had come with him on board of La Cara- 
vane he left the greatest number at Annapolis, 
where they were entertained by the munificent | 
hospitality of Mr. Carroll, about two months, | 
He proceeded to Washington, sending © num- 
ber of his young clergymen to Baltimore, 
where he soon joined them, and gave and en- 
joyed much editieation. The 19th of Sept. he 
presided at a graduation in the college which 
he had founded, twenty years before, and sign- 
ed the diploma, Emeritus praces et Episcopus. 
The 20th he conferred the holy orders on 
Messrs. Jeanjean, Portier and Brassac. The 


/29th he officiated pontifically at St. Patrick for 


the anniversary of his conseeration in Rome ; 
and the first of October he paid a visit to 
Mount St. Mary’s and the Valley St. Joseph's 
where he administered confirmation. 
few memorandams may be acceptable to many 
of the old friends of the good departed Bishop. 

On the 4th of November, St. Charles’ day, 
he left Baltimore for St. Louis. Mr. Dubourg 
had resolved to fix his see in that city, until 


that part of his immense mission, he might 
have another Bishop appointed for that see and 


tant motives had made him prefer that course. 
Having alreddy sent to Pittsburg the greatest 
number of his friends, he proceeded with ten 
that still remained with him, 

The good travellers found, at Bardstown, 
Messrs. De Andreis and Rosati who had been 
waiting for the retarn of their Bishop, with 
their friends fram Europe, learning the English 
language and preparing for their mission with 
the best guides, Bishops Flaget and David.— 
Mr. Dubourg and his worthy and numerous as- 
sociates spent in their company some days of 
mutual consolation. They left Bardstown the 


to St. Louis. On the 28th Bishop Duboure 
landed below St. Genevieve and took possession 
of his Diocese, planting a cross, the sign of our 
redemption, and singing the hymn, Verilla 
Regis with his clergy. 
ceived in Genevieve with all the solemnity the 
place could afford. On the 4th of January, 
1818, he made his pontifical entry into St. 
Louis. Bishop Flaget installed him in his 
chair, addressing him with his usual fervour and 








on Saturday last. A labouring man by the 





truly apostolical spirit. The ceremony was per- 


| New Orleans. 


| gations 


| to Washington 


These | 


having established on a good foundation ali) 


proceed himself to New Orleans; many impor-| 


12th of December; Mr. Flaget went with them. 


The 30th he was re-| 


formed according to the prescriptions of the 
Roman ritual, and excited in all the most live- 
ly and religious feelings. 

From that moment Bishop Dubourg pursued 
with unremitting zeal the immense career of 
good placed before him both for St. Louis and 
He had with him 53 men who 
had followed him for the same holy design, to 
devote themselves to the service of religion.— 
With part of them he founded first, at St. Mary 
of the Barrens, a seminary and college which 
he made his principal hope of future success 
and which he trusted to the care of the Laza- 
rists; others he placed in the different congre- 

; some he sent to the Indians: some 
he destined to form a school in St. Genevieve, 
though this did not succeed ; he called besides 
both the ladies of the sacred heart and the Lo- 
rettines of Rev. Mr. Nerinx. In St. Louis he 
secured a mansion and some grounds for the 
Bishop and his clergy, and prepared to build 
lis cathedral; he laid also the foundation of 
the present college and university by a school 


taught first by some of the priests, since on a 


larger scale by the Jesuits. These excellent 
labourers he called to that vineyard in a travel 
and Georgetown, which he 
made in 1823; they established a house of No- 
vitiate at Florissant, and begun a distinct pro- 
vince of their society. 

The details of so many holy undertakings 
belong to the history of the diocess of St. Louis, 
and would include that of too many separate 
establishments and communities that owed their 
origin to that excellent prelate—Lazarists, Je- 
suits, Lorettines, Sacred Heart, the College of 
St. Mary’s and the University of St. Louis, &e. 

From St. Louis, Bishop Dubourg visited New 
Orleans eyery year, until 1823, that he judged 
it the proper time to return and live in that city, 
after he had consolidated the foundations of St. 
Louis, and secured his reception in New Orleans 
in a manner suitable to his station. The oppo- 
sition raised against him had subsided ; his long 
forbearance with such members of the clergy 
as did not show him the proper dispositions had 
avoided the scandals that might have happened ; 
they now shared the common desire for his re- 
sidence in that former seat of the diocess; alt 
scemed ready ; Mr. Dubourg obtained from the 
Holy see a coadjutor for St. Louis, Mr. Rosati. 
He was for it nominated Bishop of Teragre, as 
coadjutor Bishops use to be at first, and his con- 
secration took place in the parish of the Ascen- 
sion, on the 25th of March, 1824, the festival 
of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin.—. 
This day was of utmost consolation for the con- 
secrator; father Antonro Sedella and Dr. Si. 
bourg assisted the elect Bishop, Messrs. La- 
croix and Saulnier, Bp. Dubourg with father 
Bernard as his assistant priest; Mr. Anduzo 
preached, 

The Ursulines, whose situation as a religious 
community was rendered less retired and fa- 
vourable to their holy exercises, and their aca- 
|demy by the daily improvement of the city 
areund them, had transferred their habitation 
two miles below the city; and the Bishop occu- 
\ pied their former house with their chapel. He 
occupied a part of it, and in the larger portion 
established a college, of which Mr. Portier was 
ithe president, three other priests being also at- 
tached to its service. After Mr. Portier, Mr. 
Martial, another most worthy and taleuted man, 
continued to attend that promising institution ; 
iat the elevation of Mr. Portier to the see of 
|| Mobile, then the remeval of Mr. Martial inter- 
|| rupted its course of prosperity. The good pur- 
|| pose of Mr. Dubourg may be resumed with sue- 
cess under new circumstances, and Louisiana 
|will not eease to bless his memory for his 
first efforts. Of the excellent men just men- 
tioned, his precious gift to the West, death has 
already deprived us of one whose generous ga- 
crifice, when he left Bordeaux for this shore, 
should not be forgotten; the other became the 
first Bishop of the diocess of Mobile; we dare 
not presume to offer here the full tribute we 
| could delight to pay to his name, but hasten to 
| continue our feeble sketeh of the services of his 
| friend and father ; his memory to him so sacred 
|| —to us the more endeared, when remembering 


|, what Priests and Bishops America owes him. 
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Fanatical Anominations.—At Shrewsbury, 
on Friday last, an action was brought for crimi- 
nal conversation, against a Methodist Preacher. 
The facts of the case disclosed a most horrible 
combination of vice and fanaticism. The 
plaintiff was a cabinet maker, of the age of 27 
years. In the year 1830 he married his present 
wife, who was the daughter of a farmer. The 
plaintiff and his wife lived at Hanley, and she 
had gone to see her father just before the time 
The defendant, 
who was the land agent of Lord Byron, and of 
several other persons of rank, was a person 
more advanced in life. He had erected a chapel 
at his:own expense, where he was in the habit 
of preaching and praying with pretended piety ; 
and it seemed that he had used this influence 
to enthral and ensnare the family to such « de- 
gree that he had made the father and mother of 
this unhappy girl the accessories to her crime, 
and the plaintiff had actually received back 
from his wife the ring which he put on her fin- 
ger when he married her, broken, as a token | 
that she would return to him no more. The | 
defendant, who was between 60 and 70 years | 
of age, was a married man, who had three | 
grown up children, one of whom, a daughter, | 
was married to a clergyman of the Church of | 
On Sunday, the 29th of June, the | 
defendant took this poor creature to his chapel | 
where he performed the morning, afternoon, 
and evening services, at the end of the latter he 
told about twelve of his congregation to remain | 
and he then said that be was going to take a) 
loving wife, that person being then the wife of | 
The defendant read a part of the 
service of marriage, and then administered the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to the wife of | 
the plaintiff, ‘her father and her brother, and | 
since that he had been living in open adultery | 
with her!!!—The defendant, Handly, was, it | 
seems, the disciple of an Oxford chemist, | 
named Muloch, who became the founder of a | 
new sect some years before, and who had such 
an immense influence over many other persons, | 
that they actually sold their property, turned | 
away their wives, and abandoned their chil- 
dren, merely because he told them to do so; 
and if any person did not come into his notions, | 


of the injury complained of. 


England. 


another. 


he published the most dreadful libels of him. 


The jury found a verdict against the defend- 


ant with 2001. damages.— Dublin Register. 


Tue Monxs or New Metrieray.—The Earl 
of Shrewsbury, in addition to several acts of | 
liberality towards the monks of the New Melle-. 
ray Abbey, county Waterford, has just contri- | 
buted 50/. to promote the benevolent objects of 
this interesting and most useful society. His 
lordship’s letter, written previously to his de- 

arture for the continent, is addressed to the 


ev. Mr. Fogarty. 


Reuicious Inroterance.—At the funeral of 
a respectable Roman Catholic, at Castlebar, a| 
few days ago, the Rev. G. V. Hart, Protestant 
Curate, announced that he would not permit 
the usual burial service to be performed by the 
Accordingly the service had to be per- 
formed outside the grave yard, the exemplary 
Curate, with his sexton, standing in the gate- 
way, to prevent the entry of the Priest, and re- 
maining with their hats on during the cere- 


Priest. 


mony.— Northern Whig. 


Nortu Presentation Convent.—The cere- 
mony of admitting a young lady to the White 
Veil, took place yesterday at the North Presen- 
The Novice, Miss 
Geran, appeared, as is. usual, at the grate of 
the choir, splendidly attired, and in a respect- 
ful and interesting manner, in the form pre- 
scribed, besought from the Bishop, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Murphy, the Habit of the Order. Her 
request was complied with, and she again ap- 
peared in the costume of a Nun with the White 


tation Convent, in this city. 


Veil. 


The ceremonial was highly impressive, and 
the music and singing were of a very superior 
An eloquent sermon, appropriate 


description. 


to the occasion, was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Coffer, to a highly respectable auditory. After 
the ceremony, the friends of the lady, and a 











THE JESUIT. 


number of other ladies and gentleme 








rienced from the ladies of the Convent the 


most polite and anxious attention.—Cork Chro- 


nicle. 
-- — 


Latest Foreign News. 


May—eig't days later than our last. 


A telegraphic despatch had been received 
at Paris from Bayonne, dated the 6th ult., an- 
nouncing that Don Carlos had embarked for 
England, and that the affairs of Portugal had 
been arranged between Don Miguel and Don 
Pedro. Intelligence had also been received in 
London that Don Carlos had been captured, 
and put himself under the protection of the 
British. 


The London Times of the 10th, contains the 
following extract of a letter frorn Toulon, dated 
May 1: “On the celebration of the King’s 
fete, the following melancholy accident occur- 
red: At 12 o’clock, all the batteries and the 
ships in the road stead fired salutes. Two 
American frigates here also paid the same com- 
pliment to the day, but unfortunately the gun- 


within pistol shot of the Suffern, one of the 
balls entered a port hole, killed one of the 
sailors, and carried away the leg of another.— 
Some of the shot entered the hull, and five or 
six men were wounded by splinters, and oblig- 
ed to be sent to the hospital. 

A large portion of the West Cliff, beyond 
the mills, Ramsgate, has fallen into the sea. 


A letter from Constantinople, dated March 


a fall of snow there on that day. 


The effects of the insurrection at Lyons have 
been felt at a great distance in France. The 
manufacturers, overloaded with goods, have 
ceased to employ their men, excepting only 
one for each machine, as necessary for keeping 
them in order. 


Two grand camps are to be formed, one of 


80,000 men, for manceuvering in the environs 
of Lyons, and the other for the same purpose 
near Paris and St. Omer. 


Mr. O’Connell expresses a desire to retire to 


ures be extended to Ireland. 
The Dublin papers report that Mount Trench- 


Spring Rice, has been set fire to, and burned 
to the ground. 

Vienna accounts of April 28, state the Duch- 
ess of Berri had just arrived at that place on 
her way for Prague, whither she would be ac- 


companied by her husband, Count Luchessi Pali. 


A subscription of 890,800 had been made in 
Panama, for the construction of a rail road 
from Porto bello to Panama, i. e. from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic. The speedy achievement 


of the undertaking was considered certain. 


A gentleman by the name of Ventura Marro- 
guine, has discovered a passage from Cruces 
Porto bello, i.e. from sea to sea, in a great 
measure free from hills, which can be accom- 
plished, and which he has actually accomplish- 
ed in less than one day. The paper before us 
anticipates immense advantages from this dis- 
covery, and says it will be one of the most 
splendid triumphs which the Isthmus could 
achieve for commerce and civilization. 
authorities of Panama had sent a commission, 


accompanied by Mr. Marroguine, to explore | 


more fully the route referred to. 
a 


MARRIAGES. 
Michael Glavien and Honora Riley; John Patad 


and Mary Carr; Thomas Brohy and Catharine Rich- 


fat; Peter Boyle and Ann Donohew. 





DEATHS. 
William Hogan, 2 1-2 years; Alfred Stanislaus 
Whitney, 17 years; Daniel Keating, 25 years. 





DR. MORIARTY—Office, 133 Court Street. 
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entertained at a public breakfast, and expe- 


London and Liverpool papers to the 11th of | 


ners of the Constellation forgot that some of 
their guns were loaded with shot, and firing 


16th, mentions the remarkable circumstance of | 


private life, on the condition that pacific meas- } ton. 
| 


Vou. y 





| POETRY. 


_ [Selected for the Jesuit.] 
THE CONSUMPTIVE., 
No, never more—my setting sun 

Hath sunk his evening ae ; 
And this poor heart is nearly done 
With hope of better days, 
I feel it in the clay cold hand, 
The hard and fast expiring breath ; 
For now, so near the tomb [ stand, 
I breathe the chilling airs of death. 




















No, never more—it all is vain— 
But O, how Memory leans 
To see, and hear, and feel again 
Its youth-inspiring scenes ! 
And deep the sigh that Memory heaves, 
When, one by one, they all are fled 
As Autumn gales on yellow leaves, 
That wither on their woodland bed. 





’ 


No, never more—I may not view 
The summer dale and hill, 
The glorious heaven, the ocean’s blue, 
The forests, dark and stil]— 
The evening's beauty, once so dear, 
That bears the glowing thoughts aboye 
When nature seems to breathe and hear — 
The voiceless eloquence of love, 





No, never more—when prisoners wait 
The death-call to their doom, 

And see, beyond their dungeon gate 
The scaffold and the tomb— 

On the fair earth and sun-bright heaven, 
Their gaze how fervently they cast! 

So death to life a charm hath given, 
And made it loveliest at the last. 


No, never more—and now, farewell ! 
The bitter word is said : 

And soon, above my green-roofed cell 

The careless foot shall tread. 

My heart hath found its rest above ; 

| The cares of earth are passing by ; 

And QO, it is a voice of love, 

That whispers—It is time to die ! 




















NFORMATION WANTED, of James Lanpens, 
and Mary Lanpers, of Youghilpark, County Cork, 
Ireland ; James sailed for America, 5 years ago last 
Apiil; and Mary the year following. It is under- 
stood that James is somewhere near Frederickstown, 
and Mary in Montreal. Any information respecting 











|| them will be thankfully received by their brother, 


PATRICK LANDERS, No. 103 Broad Street, Bos- 
May 25, 





I SUM of money found—The owner can have it 


ard, in the county of Limerick, the seat of Mr. | 


by calling on Rev, Mr. Healy and proving pro- 
June 7. 


CHRISTOPHER PETERSON, 
No. 91 Ann Street, Boston. 
WRY GOODS, 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
READY MADE CLOTHING. 


perty. 











The | 





GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES. 
GOUD Assortment may be found at A. Cutler's, 
A No. 217 Washington Street, opposite Franklin St., 
Boston. 

Also, heavy cased Watches, Silver and Plated Spoons, 
Spectacles, Ear Rings, Finger Rings, Jet and Gilt 
Buckles, Neck Chains, Seals and Keys, Thimbles, Pen- 
knives, Pencil Cases, Raisors, Scissors, Tea-Pots, Cas- 
tors and a variety of other articles of the best quality and 
at low prices. P : 

Watches, Jewelry and Spectacles repaired. Feb. 8. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & CUTLERY. 
¥ HE Subscriber would respect 

fully beg leave to inform his 
friends and the public, that he has 
Sh received a fresh supply of goods, 
\ aK among which are the following — 
3 Gne gold, cameo, jet and pearl 
| <i] Broaches ; fine gold and plated Ear- 

, AE rings, variety 0 patterns and prices; 
paste, topaz, amethyst, pearl, garnet, jet, chased and 
plain fine gold ladies’ and gentlemen's Fingering" 
elegant flaur spar and jet Crosses; Scissors and Spec 









|| tacles ; silver Thimbles and Toothpicks ; Rod rs’ and 


Hunts’ warranted superior Razors, pen an — 
Knives ; gilt morocco Pocket-books and Wallets; ¢! 
day gilt and mahogany Timepieces ; warranted Lon “ 
and Liverpool Watches ; fine gold plated Seals ane 
Keys; gilt, steel and ribbon Chains and Guards ; togt 
ther with a variety of fancy artic¢/es; all of which wi 
be sold at the lowest cash prices or exchanged for © 
Watches cr Jewelry. atches and Clocks — 
fully repaired and warranted. Music Boxes and ne : 
repaired at short notice. The smallest favour g™ 
fally received. 








WILLIAM P. M’KAY, No. 15 Water Street 
May 10, ept. 
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